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The new Commissioner of Education takes oath of office. 


arl James McGrath 
—|1th Commissioner of Education 


ARL JAMES McGRATH was inducted as 
Commissioner of Education, Federal Se- 
igency, at noon on March 18. 
Associate 


curity 
The oath administered by 
Justice of the Supreme Court Wiley Rutledge, 
before Office of Education staff members and 
representatives of Government, labor, agri- 
business, and women’s organi- 
It was a busy first 


was 


culture, civic, 
zations, and agencies. 
day for the new Commissioner—press con- 
ference, photographs for the press, the oath- 
taking ceremony presided over by Assistant 
Federal Security Administrator J. Donald 
Kingsley, receiving congratulations of digni- 
taries present, broadcasting, and television. 
SCHOOL LIFE presents Dr. McGrath’s first 
statement as United States Commissioner of 
Education and gives some of the flavor of this 
historic event in American education. 


N ASSUMING the office of Commissioner 
of Education I am deeply conscious of 
the heavy responsibilities and the exact- 


ing duties which this appointment involves. 


I am no less aware of the great opportuni- 
ties which it offers for constructive leader- 
ship in education at all levels. This is 
especially true at this point in American 
history when the Federal Government is 
being called upon to play a much larger 
role in it has hitherto. 
From the beginning, this Nation has been 
one of opportunity for those who came from 
other shores, and for the succeeding genera- 
It has been the 
view of the large majority of Americans that 


education than 


tions born in this land. 


all children regardless of their origins or 
social status should have the chance to de- 
velop their abilities to the fullest. To do so, 
h »wever, they must have equal opportunity 
for education. 

But the ideal of equal educational oppor- 
tunity has not been realized. Differences 


in the various communities of the Nation 


Left to right: Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education; 
J. Donald Kingsley, Assistant Federal Security Administrator, and Associate Judge of the Supreme Court Wiley Rutledge. 


in the ability to produce wealth, and differ- 
ences in family status and income, close the 
doors of the schoolhouse to many children 
before they have the chance to develop their 
minds, their bodies, and their spirits to the 
level of their natural endowments. If it 
ever could do so, this great democratic Na- 
tion can no longer afford the evil conse- 
quences of widespread educational pri- 
vation. 

I am thinking here not only of the per- 
sonal injustice involved when a boy fails 
to realize his ambitions in life because his 
parents cannot afford the necessary educa- 
tion. This is, to be sure, an unhappy and 
unjust state of affairs for the individual. 
But I am equally concerned about the seri- 
ous social waste involved. A democratic 
nation needs to develop its human resources 
no less than its natural resources. This is 











Former Commissioner of Education, George F. Zook, congratulates Commissioner 
Left to right: Dr. Zook, Dr. Kingsley, and Dr. McGrath. 


McGrath. 





Dr. William G. Carr, 


chiefly the task of the schools. But if they 
are to discharge their responsibilities fully 
the States must be helped financially by 
the Federal Government. The 
of the United States, recognizing this need 


President 


Secretary of the Educational 


of the United S$ 


Commission, and 
Dr. Charles A. Thomson, Director, UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 
talk with Commissioner McGrath and Dr. Kingsley. 


Policies 


for Federal aid to education, said in his re- 
cent budget report to the Congress that . . . 


Although the Federal Government is engaged 


in this broad range of educational activities, we 


ire not yet assuring all the children of our Nation 





“We in America have something unique. 


I don’t mean wealth or power, or any 


material thing. I mean the part of our 


democracy that is still largely a dream— 


but a very, very real one. I mean the 
ideal of equal opportunity. 
“We all know that it hasn't been 


achieved. Millions of children have the 
cards stacked against them merely because 
their parents happen to be poor, or be- 
cause they happen in the 
wrong part of the Millions 


more are denied equality of opportunity 


to be born 


country. 
for purely arbitrary reasons—race or 
color or religion. 

“But for all this, we do cling to the 
ideal. 


- dividual should be encouraged to win the 


We firmly believe that every in- 





Message from Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator 


highest reward he can, on merit alone. 
And regardless of all our shortcomings, 
It 


asset, and one that no other 


this is our standard. is our greatest 
great nation 
has ever had. 


“By 


tant piece of unfinished business is to 


the same token, our most impor- 
measure up to that standard—to achieve 
our ideal. And the indispensable key to 


final success is the assurance to every 
American child of adequate educational 
opportunity. Give him that, and he will 
do the rest. 

“That is the goal Dr. McGrath will 
strive toward as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. And he will have 
every ounce of encouragement and sup- 


port that I can give him.” 


Dr. Paul Good, Secretary of the Committee on Education, Chamber of Commerce 


tates, with Dr. Kingsley and the Commissioner. 





The new Commissioner is greeted by Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 


the opportunity of receiving the basic education 


which is essential to a strong democracy. ... 


Many States are finding it difficult, even with high 


tax rates, to pay adequate salaries or to take 
other corrective measures. It is therefore urgent 
that the Congress enact legislation to provide 


grants to the States in support of a basic mini- 
mum program of elementary and secondary edu- 


cation for all our children and for all youth. 


It has become the fashion to speak of the 


crisis in education. So many of us use 
the phrase that I am afraid it is losing its 
Nevertheless, I cannot let this 


opportunity pass without referring to it 


meaning. 
again. I feel it my duty to warn the peo- 
ple of the United States of America that 
bad as the crisis is today, it will be many 
times as bad in 5 years unless the Nation 
acts vigorously. We are now in a position 
in the United States where we cannot even 
maintain our present educational advan- 
tages. We are in the position where we 
can only go backward unless we go for- 
ward. We can only go forward with the 


aid of Federal support. 








Some will say that Federal aid will lead 
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to Federal domination and result in Fed- 





eral control of the thinking of our citizens. 
[deny this. The tradition of local control 
of education is firmly established in Amer- 
| ica—I believe in it. I have no fear that 
| the people of the land would ever let it be 
destroyed. 
If there is any threat to local initiative 
and responsibility, it is not from a grasping 
Federal Government. It comes from the 
increasing deterioration of our educational 
system itself. through financial starvation. 
We who favor Federal aid are agreed that 
it should flow from Federal agencies di- 





rectly to established authorities within the 


nmerce the allocation of such funds 


Left to right: Harry V. Gilson, 
Associate Commissioner of Education, New York; Dean M. Schweickhard, Commissioner of Education, 
Minnesota; Clyde A. Erwin, Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina (President of Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers); A. R. Meadows, State Superintendent of Education, Ala- 
bama; Commissioner McGrath; Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner of Education, Missouri; Edgar Fuller, 
Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers; John H. Bosshart, Commissioner 


everal States 
several States, Commissioner McGrath with Committee of Chief State School Officers. 
to be made in terms of local needs and local 


policies. Adequate legislative safeguards 





can be prov ided to protect local institutions 
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of Educaiion, New Jersey. 








Rall I. Grigsby, Acting Commissioner 


since the resignation of 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker in 
July 1948, who made the following state- 


ment in presenting Dr. McGrath: 


of Education 


Mr. Kingsley, Distinguished Guests, 
Friends and Colleagues in the Office 
of Education: 


I deem it both an honor and a real 


The second Commissioner was General 
John Eaton. Appointed in 1870, he held 
office for 16 years. During that period 
the administration of education for the 
Territory of Alaska was made a function 
of the Office—where it remained for 
several decades. 

The third Commissioner was Nathaniel 


He held 1886 to 


Colonel Dawson was a lawyer of 


Dawson. office from 
1889. 
distinction and _ stressed administrative 
efficiency in the affairs of the Office. 

The feurth Commissioner, William T. 
Harris, 1889 to 1906, was an educational 


He it 


who strengthened the program of the Of- 


philosopher of distinction. was 
fice in the comparative study of foreign 
school systems. 

Next came Elmer Ellsworth Brown, ap- 
pointed by Theodore Roosevelt in 1906, 
who did much during his 5-year term of 
office to build up the professional library 


of education and to expand the Office pro- 


tional conferences and field services. 
The eighth Commissioner, 1929-33, was 
William John Cooper, who directed the 


three national 


conduct of surveys— 
Teacher Education, Secondary Education, 
and School Finance. 

Succeeding Commissioner Cooper was 
Dr. George Zook, the ninth to hold the 
office. Dr. Zook served but 1 year before 
resigning to become head of the American 
Council on Education. 

The tenth Commissioner, John Ward 
Studebaker, took office in 1934, shortly 
after the old Federal Board for Vocational 
Education had been transferred to the Of- 
The 14 years of Dr. Studebaker’s 


incumbency witnessed increased leader- 


fice. 


ship by the Federal Office in matters of 


adult civic education, radio education, 
vocational guidance, and school adminis- 
tration. During the war years the Office 
was responsible under his leadership also 


for direction of the vocational training of 


: pleasure to have the privilege of present- Tam of publications and of schoo) some 14 million war workers by the yoca- 
this ee , . 
ing to you the next Commissioner of = surveys. tional schools and colleges of the States. 
0 It . , . ve . “— . . 
Education, the Honorable Earl James Sixth Commissioner was Philander P. And so, Dr. McGrath, I welcome you, as 


the 
use 
x its 


per )- 
that 
any 
Hon 
ion 
ven 


an- 


ee 
Sa 


McGrath. Dr. McGrath is the eleventh in 
the line of illustrious citizens who have 
held this high educational office. 

The first Commissioner, Henry Barnard, 
was appointed in 1867. It may be inter- 
esting to note, for purposes of continuity, 
that his first annual report dealt at length 
with the subject of Federal aid to educa- 





Claxton, who served from 1911 to 1921. 
Among other things Dr. Claxton had a 
large part in the initiation of American 
Education Week, establishment of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and the publication of the official journal 


of the Office, known as SCHOOL LIFE. 


the eleventh Commissioner of Education. 
You are joining an illustrious company of 
leaders in the promotion of the cause of 
education. I have the honor, sir, to 
pledge to you the loyal support of the 
members of the relatively small but cap- 


able staff of the Office of Education as 


you undertake your challenging duties; 


= tion—in this case the management of The seventh Commissioner, John J. 

for funds derived from land grants by the Tigert, served for 7 years—1921 to 1928. and to convey to you, both personally and 

the Congress to promote education in the His term of office saw developments in on their behalf, sincerest wishes for your 
States. Office sponsorship of important educa- success and high achievement. 

>ad 
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School children help unload a sodium fluoride demonstration unit at the John Marshail School, Arlington, Va., where 313 children received full treatment. 


Sodium Fluoride Goes to School 


By V.R. Sill, Information and Education Specialist, Division of Dental Public Health, 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 





children. 





This article will help SCHOOL LIFE readers keep abreast of the latest great advance 
in preventive dentistry—applications of sodium fluoride to the teeth of school 
It was prepared at the request of the Office of Education by the Division 
of Dental Public Health of the Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 


and is a popularly written condensation of a number of research bulletins. 








HEN the children entered the school- 
room they were just a little nervous. 
There 


freckled, and noisy, now suddenly very 


was Johnny, tow-headed, 
quiet, his fingers on both hands crossed. 
There was Mary, big-eyed, and giggling 
at the boy ahead of her. 

They sat down in the ‘back of the room 
with 20 other children and waited, looking 
at the dental chairs facing the windows in 
First, Johnny climbed in the chair. 


front. 
The dentist leaned over, inspected his teeth, 
passed him on to the next chair. A young 
woman told him to hold his head back, then 
It tasted good. 


cleaned his teeth. Next 


“ 


she put cotton rolls around his teeth, dried 
and swabbed them with a clear, odorless 
liquid. He couldn’t taste it and it didn’t 
seem to hurt. 

Johnny waited with his mouth open until 
the stuff dried. Turning his head awk- 
wardly, he noticed that the other chairs 
had filled up. Mary was having her teeth 
inspected and another girl was getting her 
teeth cleaned. It was a little like an assem- 
bly line: First the inspection, then the clean- 
ing and drying, then the application, and 
finally another drying. They were working 
quickly. The whole thing, Johnny guessed, 
would take little more than 10 minutes. 


Then the young woman removed the cot- 
Gosh, it felt 
good to be out of the room. He went back 
to class, whistling softly to himself. They'd 


ton rolls from his mouth. 


said the liquid would give him better, 
stronger teeth. That he would not have as 


many cavities and toothaches. 


30,000 More 

That morning and afternoon hundreds of 
other children in many schools throughout 
the country received the same kind of in- 
spections and applications John had. In 
a single month, probably more than thirty 
thousand children would climb into dental 
Then teeth would be in- 
spected, cleaned, and given applications of 
the stuff that looked and tasted a little like 
In a year close to a half million 


chairs. their 


water. 
children in hundreds of schools would have 
the antidecay mixture swabbed on their 
teeth. 

Probably none of the youngsters thought 
very much about it, but they were partici- 
pating in a demonstration conducted by a 
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sodium fluoride 





Public Health Service team under the im- 
mediate supervision of their State health 
department. The 
ways to reduce dental decay through the use 


demonstration was on 
of a new, almost revolutionary discovery. 
This discovery, the clear, odorless stuff the 
young woman had had in a small glass by 
her side, will reduce new dental decay by 
about 40 percent. 

The story of this chemical mixture, called 
how the cooperation of 
local dentists and school teachers and 
PTA’s is helping to bring it to the attention 
of communities, how fluoride was first dis- 
covered in a remote little town in Arkansas 
as the cause of an ugly discoloration, and 
how it was found to reduce decay—reads 
alittle like an adventure tale. If you sub- 
stitute scientists for detectives, tooth decay 
for criminals, and sodium fluoride for the 


hero, you have an exciting mystery story. 


51 Years Ago 

The 1898 when 
Crichton-Browne, an Englishman, had what 
was then considered a half-crazy idea. He 
maintained that a lack of fluoride in the 


story starts back in 


diet might have something to do with the 
in the British Isles. At the 


time, Crichton-Browne was smiled at or ig- 


tooth decay 
nored. Soon, his brainstorm was shrugged 
aside and forgotten. 

A little later, halfway round the world in 
Colorado Springs, a group of dentists was 
puzzling over the cause of a brown discolor- 
ation of the teeth called “Colorado brown 
stain.” For years they had wondered why 
it was that people living in some communi- 
ties had the ugly spots. The stain was 
found on the teeth of people who had spent 
communities. 


But 


adults who moved into the same communi- 


their childhood in _ those 


These people never lost the stain. 


ties never a quired it. 

The dentists in Colorado Springs decided 
to investigate. They wanted the culprit, the 
villain in the piece. Not far from Colorado 
Springs was a community in which no one 
had the stain. Mottled teeth simply didn’t 
exist there. Why? 

All conditions in the community, they 


found. were pretty much the same as those 


in Colorado Springs with one exception. 
[hat exception was the water supply. 
Colorado Springs obtained its water from 


the Pikes Peak watershed; that of the other 


community was from a different source. 


Something in the water, these men reasoned, 


must cause the brown stain. But what? 


o 
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They tasted the water, had analyses of it 
The water in the 


two communities seemed precisely the same. 


made, but still no clue. 


Searching for a Clue 

For 20 years Doctors Frederick S$. McKay 
and G. V. Black investigated, searched the 
world for a clue. Colorado brown stain 
occurred in places other than Colorado. 
McKay and Black traveled far and wide to 
afflicted areas, analyzing and trying to 
The water supply was 
The new 


teeth grew in sound and without stains. 


puzzle it out. 


changed in a number of places. 


But always the question “Why?” eluded 
the researchers. 

Then in 1928 a call came for Dr. McKay 
to go to Bauxite, Arkansas, apparently on 
a problem of brown stained teeth. Near 
Bauxite, he found, was a community where 
none of the children had mottled teeth. 


cision impossible in the other laboratories. 
The answer came back. The water of 
Bauxite contained relatively large quanti- 
ties of fluoride. 


The Answer? 


McKay could hardly believe he had found 
his answer. Frantically he obtained more 
samples from other, towns afflicted with mot- 
tling. He shipped them to the same large 
laboratory. The answer was the same: 
The water contained fluoride in unusually 
high amounts. After 23 years of research 
the cause of “Colorado brown stain,” now 
known as “dental fluorosis,” was found. 
It was a long, hard road. However, with 
it he had noted that apparent freedom from 
dental decay was associated with brown 
stain. 

But ugly, spotted teeth were a pretty high 
price to pay for less decay. The problem 
became one of how to get fluorine out of 





Dental surgeon in charge of demonstration team dries 


The wells in Bauxite were cut off. Water 
from the neighboring town was_ used. 
Later, he examined the new teeth of the 
younger generation. They had grown in 
white and without stain of any kind. 
As he had done countless times before, 
he took samples of the water, prepared them 
for shipment to a laboratory. But this 
time, since the town of Bauxite was built 
around the activities of a large corporation 
with the most modern laboratories at its 
command, he sent them to those labora- 
More or less 


tories. They ran their tests. 


simple routine tests, but made with a pre- 


the children's teeth before applying sodium fluoride. 


water supplies, rather than how it could be 
used to prevent decay. 

Many research workers and dentists felt 
that only excessive quantities of fluoride in 
water could produce mottling, that lower 
concentrations might not stain the teeth. 

Several scientists decided to find out, 
among them Dr. Trendley Dean of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. He and his associates 
wanted to find the exact amounts of fluoride 
that caused mottling. Dean finally found 
the answer—more than one part of fluoride 
per million parts of water. At one part 
per millions mottling was not apparent and 


5 
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there was only a third as much decay as 
found in communities fluoride-free 
drinking waters. 

Another research worker, Dr. B. G. 
Bibby, then of Tufts Dental College, Bos- 
ton, was fascinated by the findings of his 
fellow scientists. It would be difficult to 
add fluoride to the Nation’s water supply; 
besides it would take years and years of 
research to establish the soundness of such 
But if teeth absorbed fluo- 
ride, as he believed they did, a solution ap- 
plied to the teeth might reduce decay. 


To Find Out 


There was one way to find out. 
arrangements with the Brockton schools and 


with 


a procedure. 


He made 
set out on his search. One hundred chil- 
dren were selected for the trials, all except 
two of them being between 10 and 12 years 
old. Then, teeth he 
dipped cotton wool into a nontoxic solution 
and swabbed them, keeping the teeth wet 


after cleaning the 


for several minutes with repeated applica- 
tions of sodium fluoride. One quadrant 
of the mouth was wetted with the mixture. 
the opposite quadrant was left untreated to 
serve as a control. He repeated the pro- 


cedure at 4-month intervals until he had 
made three applications. 

Bibby must have had difficulty controlling 
his excitement when he made his final ex- 
painstakingly he 


amination. Carefully, 


probed for cavities. At the time of the 
first application the number of cavities in 
both treated and untreated quadrants were 
about the same. A year later, he found 61 
new cavities in the control quadrants, but 
only 33 in the treated quadrants! 

At about this time, other researchers, in- 
cluding Dr. John W. Knutson of the Public 
Health Service and Dr. Wallace D. Arm- 
strong of the University of Minnesota were 
pursuing the same clues that led Bibby to 
his discovery. 
three 
Minnesota towns for their studies: North 
Mankato, Arlington, and St. Louis Park. 
They chose 337 school children b-iw cen 


and 15 years old and cleaned their teeth. 


Knutson and Armstrong selected 


They made a series of applications of a 
2-percent solution of sodium fluoride to 
half of the teeth of each child. The other 
half were left About a 
later, the scientists returned and examined 


untreated. year 


the treated and untreated teeth. They 
found the teeth which had received fluo- 
ride applications were better than—and 
just as white as—the untreated teeth. The 


treated teeth had 40 percent less decay than 


the untreated! 


Skepticism 

It looked good. Indeed, it looked like 
the most important advance in preventive 
dentistry. But was it? Researchers were 
More children in 
For 


several years they made applications and 


determined to find out. 


more towns received the applications. 


examined the treated and untreated teeth. 
\lways the results showed less decay in teeth 
receiving the sodium fluoride. 

They 


had seen other seemingly miraculous dis- 


Still, some dentists were skeptical. 


coveries sweep across the dental horizon, 
then burn up and vanish like a falling star. 
They had to be careful. You can’t take 
chances when you re dealing with the health 
of a child. 

Then a hundred scientists and researchers 


Too much is at stake. 


and dentists meeting at Ann Arbor, Michi- 


gan, investigated the sodium fluoride 


studies. They analyzed the technique. 


sodium 


; s eeesnennneel ‘, 


teeth > 


on 
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They investigated the samples, the solution, 
the reasoning in back of the procedure. 
They weighed the results, probed for possi- 
ble sources of errors, and came up with the 
conclusion: A solution of sodium fluoride 
properly applied to the teeth of children will 


reduce new dental decay. 


For Routine Use 


The American Dental Association investi- 
gated and agreed that the method reduced 
decay. “Fluoride therapy,” this national 
organization of professional dentists said, 
“should be used routinely in private dental 
offices and in school and community health 
programs.” 

Other organizations endorsed the use of 
The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
said, “We feel that sodium fluoride applica- 


topically applied sodium fluoride. 


tions should be made available to all the 


children of America.” 


But only a few people throughout the 


country knew of the discovery. Before 
every child could benefit it would have to 
be brought to the attention of parents, State 
and local health departments, school off. 
cials, dentists, and community leaders. The 
Public Health Service would have to take 
the discovery out of the laboratories and 
clinics. It would have to get it to the peo. 
ple of the country. 


Federal Aid 


In 1948 Congress made $1,000,000 avail. 
able to the Public Health Service to bring 
the method to the attention of dentists, 
health The 


priations committee determined that field 


officials, and others. appro- 
demonstration units shouid be established 
and operated in each State with the coop. 
eration of State health departments, State 
dental societies, and other interested or- 
ganizations. 

These units or teams are mobile and are 
set up in key localities to assist in develop. 
ing permanent local sodium fluoride pro- 
grams and to demonstrate the technic of 
applying fluoride to the teeth of children. 

The approved technic calls for four ap- 
plications at intervals of 2 to 7 days. 
Ideally, this first series of four applications 
should be made when the child is 3 years 
old. 
as new teeth come in, or at about ages 7, 10, 


and 13. 


ceive the applications as early after 3 as 


The series is repeated three more times 
However, every child should re- 


possible. From then on, sodium fluoride 
applications should be made in accordance 
with the tooth eruption pattern of the in- 
dividual child. It is important to protect 
new teeth as they come in, before they can 
be attacked by decay. 

But the demonstration teams now operat 
ing in 28 States. the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico can bring 
sodium fluoride to only an _ infinitesimal 
Only 


through the development of continuing 


part of the total child population. 


local community programs can the benefits 
of this first great advance in preventive den 
tistry be brought to all of the Nation’s chil- 
dren. 

Educators and school superintendents 
can be a potent force in helping to organize 
such community projects on a State-wide 
basis. With their assistance and aggre 
sive leadership it will be possible to estab- 
lish local programs to bring the benefits of 


fluoride applications to all children. 
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Child Development in High-School 
Home Economics Programs 


by Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education Service 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the 

Teaching of Child Development in High 
School Programs in Home Economics, re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C., worked 
in three principal areas: Curriculum, In- 
Service Training, and Pre-Service Training. 

In the work on curriculum the teaching 
of child development in high-school home 
economics programs was considered from 
many angles. The objectives for teaching 
child development at the high-school level, 
set up by the conference, represent long- 
They were stated as 


range purposes. 


follows: 


To Help a Student 


l. See that many areas of knowledge and living 
contribute to his understanding of human re- 
lations, including other parts of the high- 
school program. 


2. Grasp the whole range of human development 


through experiences with a range of ages. 


that all is not known about be- 


havior, although more knowledge is being 


3. Understand 


acquired all the time. 
4, Develo; 


5. Accept, enjoy, and be interested in children. 


respect for children as persons. 


6. Understand himself, including the effects of 
his behavior on others. 

7. See himself in relation to others in his family. 

8. Gain appreciation of values in family living 
for him 

9. Understand courtship, marriage, and parental 


relations 
10. See the reasons for taking an active part in 


promoting community understanding of indi- 
vidual and family needs. 
ll. See homemaking skills as means to ends, not 


ends in themselves. 


The conference group developed mate- 


rials dealing with methods of working to- 
ward these objectives, including some ways 
for high-school students to have first-hand 
experience with children. These materials 
have been mimeographed and distributed 
to State and city supervisors of home eco- 
nomics, and to heads of home economics in 
colleges and universities and _ teacher 
trainers in all the States. 

Members of the conference group felt 
that adequate opportunities for 


child 


development should be provided for all 


strongly 


continuous in-service education in 
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home economics teachers. The following 
excerpts are from the report of the confer- 
ence dealing with in-service teacher train- 


ing. 


From the Report 


“The rapid march of events in the world 
today makes the ability to adjust to change 
a necessary condition of living. More than 
ever is it true in education that learning is 
a continuous process. Pre-service training 
of teachers today can only be considered a 
phase of the on-going education of those 
whose chosen career is the teaching of oth- 
ers. Especially is this true in a field like 
child development where new findings in 
research can alter in one generation the 
attitude toward children of an entire culture. 

“The keynote of effective, on-going edu- 
cation in a school, a community, or a State 
is cooperative thinking. In all group action 
which may properly be considered demo- 
cratic, all concerned take part, according to 
their different abilities, in planning, carry- 
ing out, and evaluating group activities. 
In in-service teacher education in child de- 
velopment this may mean working with al- 
most any number and variety of people, de- 
pending on the nature of the project to be 


undertaken.” 


Suggested Activities 

The conference felt that certain kinds of 
educational experiences were especially suit- 
able for in-service training in child develop- 
ment for home economics teachers. Among 
those mentioned were workshops, informai 
conferences, study groups, seminars, com- 
munity institutes. 

Although these periodic activities have 
undoubted value, teachers may gain even 
more, the conference thought, from working 
together throughout the year on projects or 
problems of their own. Examples of such 
projects would be: 


1. Continuing work on curriculum in child devel- 
opment in the high-school home economics pro- 


gram. 


2. Cooperative planning for the teaching of child 
development in the total school program. 


w 


. Cooperative evaluation of work in child devel- 
opment throughout a school program. 


1. Cooperative study of community resources for 
experiences with children which might be used 
as laboratory in connection with the teaching of 
child development in high-school programs of 
home economics. 

. Cooperative development of materials needed 
for teaching child development, such as bibliog- 
raphies, resource files, poster displays, and other 


uv 


exhibits. 
Evaluation of films and other visual aids and the 
preparation of annotated lists of such materials 


> 


with notes on sources, prices, ete. 
. Cooperative development of meetings (parent, 
teacher, and parent-student-teacher) having 
child development themes. 


8. Participation by home economics teachers in 


oe 


community activities involving children and/or 
child welfare. 

9. Making of community studies and surveys con- 
cerning children. 

10. Work with children of different ages outside 
of the classroom—in a Sunday school, a day 
nursery, or a playground. 

11. Participation in planning and carrying on small 
conferences in which administrators, teachers, 
parents, and/or student discuss informally prob- 
lems relating to the work in child development 
in the high-school home economics program. 


Methods 


The conference felt strongly that methods 
used in in-service training programs should 
be methods which teachers could well use in 
their work. 
placed, in conference discussions, on some 
of the newer techniques designed to give 
teachers and pupils maximum opportunity 


own Special emphasis was 


for choice-making. creative activity, and 
self-evaluation. 

Materials from the conference dealing 
with pre-service and in-service training of 
home economics teachers have also been 
sent to leaders in home economics through- 


out the United States. 


Loan Packets 


A LIMITED number of loan packets of Ad- 
ministrative Manuals for use by high school 
principals and faculty committees is now 
available from the Office of Education. 
The idea of providing each teacher with a 
written statement of his relation to the or- 
ganization of the school seems to be grow- 
ing rapidly. To assist schools in develop- 
ing such statements is the purpose of this 
loan packet. 

In general, the packet materials pertain to 
high schools with over 500 pupil enroil- 
ment. Address requests for the loan packet 
to Division of Secondary Education, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Suggestions on“) 


CITIZENSHIP education is not new to educators. The major purpose of public 
secondary schools in this country, from their earliest origins on, has been that 
of developing citizens who are capable of living under and contributing toward 


; . ae tion. 
our democratic way of life. Nor has that purpose changed. The war record its 
of young men showed without doubt that American schools developed a deep. pes 


rooted loyalty and patriotism to our institutions. It remains to be seen whether | 44; 
school programs can do as well in providing youth with the necessary skills to | oan 
solve peacetime problems so fraught with prejudices and selfishness, and com- | p 
plicated by unusually grave domestic challenges and international responsibili- 























ties. Now is not too soon for a rededication by schools to this, their chief task, Y 
A “4 A ¥ Ae | prob 
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OW do you “teach” democracy? Obviously, there is no He desires to share in the management of a nation which is con- | not | 
: single program or simple answer. Were it that easy, cerned with the welfare of every man, woman, and child. an il 
there would be less talk about it and more doing. There He is appreciative of his rights, and accepts with them their | parti 
’ ° . one 
| seems to be agreement that education for democratic citizen- requisite duties. He recognizes the supreme worth of every indi- | Tog 
ship must operate within a common framework that yet allows viduel, and is guided in action by his realization that democracy | ™ 
details to be worked out in each classroom. Only in this way grants him freedoms in so far as they do not detract from the class 
can the citizenship needs of individuals, in respect to their present freedoms of others. Among his needed skills are those of critical ulurr 
and future living in a democratic society, be met. thinking, group processes, communication of ideas, political indis 
The social studies will have to be taught principally from the action, and leadership in areas wherein he is qualified to give it. Ci 
point of view of developing better citizens. School programs Many people have thought about the qualities of citizenship. | the 1 
must face American civic life realistically; political activities A reading list on the subject may well include: share 
should be treated neither sentimentally nor cynically. Those Citizens Federal Committee on Education, Office of Edu- om 
who would teach citizenship need first to understand it and prac- cation, Federal Security Agency. Education for a Free : | 
tice = themselves. Their own attitudes must be rooted in demo- Society. Washington, D. ee. School Life, February 1948, relat. 
cratic principles. Vol. 30, No. 5, p. 12 of on 
; , : . ¢ BU, INO. Dy P- 1a. 
This article calls attention to and briefly discusses specific Denver University, National Opinion Research Center. beari 
phases of an over-all secondary school program of education for Th. Seb, Bonk, ot Bilitcs and Politicians. The well-| 
. °° . ° ° ° a , . 
democratic citizenship, and identifies with each a few related Colo., The University. (University of Denver Bulletin prise 
readings. No. 2) has | 
‘ ‘ ons ao he . . . | livin 
What equipment does Democracy require of citizens? Eldridge, Seba. Public Intelligence; a study of the atti- + 
F . : : , i tudes and opinions of voters. Lawrence, Kans., Uni- 
An identification of the equipment that an American citizen , . : proce 
ds ; iit eee Raed Suissa versity of Kansas, Department of Journalism Press, 1935. |! th 
, fe errec 21LY Ss Te > society Is . T — . . ~ . T 1 
— S 1n order coast b ective ) in . democratic society is not a 101 p- (Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 7, Humanistic Studies, Vol. | n th 
simple matter. The issues facing him are much more numerous 5, No. 1) | a wa 
in an earlier age. Living in « ‘Id ¢ 3 AS Qed . er , m 
and complex than in an earlier age. | iving in a world charac Mahoney, John Joseph. Needed-Civic Education. Doe | ™* 
terized by accelerated change demands of him far greater alert- : . Gp tipas contr 
; tor’s thesis, 1944. Harvard University. 794 p. type 
ness and service to his country than were required of his fore- onlin be re 
q stre on / rice le racy ‘ough educati . S 
bears. To strengthen American democracy through educ ation Overstreet, Bonaro W. Freedom’s People—How We ) 
calls for school people to examine what they are doing that : a es ee folloy 
F «ang, oe Qualify for a Democratic Society. New York, Harper 
affects the ultimate behavior of the adult citizen. If, as sometimes - ~ Abel 
las ates fail hi mee and Bros., 1945. 115 p. D 
alls as s res s vrenys x . ° e 
pub 4 citizen “ a me . ure up “A . pon aan ie Russell, William F. and Briggs, T.H. The Meaning of m 
then e oe “om ste aer prok san ot the Diame an n Democracy. New York, Macmillan Co., 1941. 413 Pp gran 
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ras ei oa - ey rae “yt . ie h Wilson, Howard E. Education for Citizenship. New _ 
n general, the American me a ye In nua —about the York, The Regent’s Inquiry. New York, McGraw-Hill an 
growth and struggles of a great nation to improve itself, the opera- Book Co. Inc., 1938. 272 p Trai 
tion of his government, and the conditions underlying current ; Ke > Bure 
problems on which he must make decisions. How do schools make better citizens? Hou 
He must not only know these facts, but also must understand While there is general agreement among educators as to the | ™gte 
how they affect the social, political, and economic aspects of his desired goals of civic education, differences often arise when mini 
daily life. His understanding of the basic principles of democ- methods for realizing them are chosen. How do you “teach” | Maki 
racy colors his attitudes so that he is loyal to the best interests democracy? Certainly, it is not principally through the mem- { U.S. 
of his country and is willing to make sacrifices to defend its ideals. orization of the Constitution of the United States section by sec- | ¢atio 
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| tion, nor by learning the names and dates of the administration 

of each President of this Nation. Neither do typical classroom 
procedures of assign, recite, and test attain the objectives. Only 
| habits of nebulous practical application are formed in such a 
manner. 

Rather, good citizenship is taught in a variety of ways. It 
permeates the whole school system. It develops and flourishes 
in a democratic climate where students work together on realistic 
problems. Such a description should not imply a confused, let- 

| the-other-fellow-do-it situation. Education for citizenship does 
not consist of two uncoordinated and unrelated programs: one 
an immediate, challenging, but somewhat haphazard program of 
participation; and the other a scholarly, but relatively abstract 
program of academic studies. Rather, the best of the two should 


Both 


| classroom and out-of-class activities are part of the school curric- 


complement each other and gain vitality from the other. 


ulum of civic education, and the two should become almost 
| indistinguishable. 
Citizenship studies should not be taught in a vacuum through 
the mere learning of textbook material. Instead, pupils should 
share in the selection of pertinent problems affecting their daily 
lives and study them, reaching back into the roots of the past 
to find out what caused today’s dilemma. Management-labor 
relations, for example, is a problem which affects a vast segment 
of our population. Most students recognize that it has a direct 
bearing on the welfare of their own homes and on their personal 
well-being. In exploring this subject, they learn how free enter- 
prise, kept in balance by bargaining between unions and industry, 


has provided Americans with an ever increasing standard of 
living and improvement in working conditions. 


Meaningful participation is a requirement in the democratic 


ee 


process. One’s civic education consists of becoming practiced 


in those skills one will use. Learning just for learning’s sake is 


a wasteful procedure. School opportunities for practicing de- 
mocracy should be examined in terms of how specifically they 
contribute to the behavior patterns of successful citizens. It must 
be remembered that good citizens are a long time in the making. 

Some ideas of how they are developed may be secured from the 
following : 

Abell, Marietta, and Anderson, Agnes. 

| Democracy, a collection of up-to-date democracy pro- 

Minneapolis, Minn., The North- 


Forward with 


grams for high schools. 
western Press, 1941. 102 p. 

Herrick, Theral T. School Patterns for Citizenship 
Training. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 
Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 1947. 
Houdlette, Harriet A. Growing Into Democracy. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office of Education, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration 1948. 





Making Democracy Work and Grow. Washington, 
| U. S. Government Printing Office. (U.S. Office of Edu- 
tation Bulletin 1948, No. 10.) 
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National Education Association, Educational Policies 
Commission. Education for All American Youth. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1944. 
p- 75-100. 

National Education Association, Educational Policies 
Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy; a case 
book of civic education. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1940. 486 p. 

Peters, Charles C. Teaching High School History and 
Social Studies for Citizenship Training; the Miami ex- 
periment in democratic action-centered education. Coral 


Gables, Fla., University of Miami, 1948. 192 p. 


Democracy in and through student activities 


To the student, school is his world. It is, next to the home, the 
major institution in his life. He remains in it for many years. 
If, during that formative time, he is subjected to authoritative dis- 
cipline only, if he is told continuously what to do and how to do it, 
if his experiences are anything but democratic—two results are 
possible. Either he has to learn all over again the ways of democ- 
racy when he becomes an adult; or else he is so conditioned that 
his capacity to serve and live in a democratic society never flowers. 

In contrast to typical classroom performance, most schools pro- 
vide for a democratic conduct of student activities. Yet, even in 
student activities, discriminations do creep in—discriminations be- 
cause of race, religion, nationality, and economic status, Teachers 
and administrators would do well to examine how democratic actu- 
ally is the student life of their school. Still better would be to ask 
students to evaluate how democratic are their class elections, their 
club meetings, or their school dances. When students live together 
democratically, fundamental and enduring lessons have been 
learned. 

Among sources of help are: 

Brogue, Ellen B. Student Council Handbook, a hand- 
book describing 361 student councils. Washington, 
D. C., National Association of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association. Bulletin, March 
1940. p. 1-184. 

Fretwell, Elbert K. Extra-Curricular Activities in High 
School, Boston, Mass., Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
Kelley, Earl C. Student Cooperation; a report of student 
government in high school. New York, National Self- 
government Committee, Inc., 1941, 20 p. (Write to 
Division of Secondary Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.) 

McKown, Harry Charles. Home Room Guidance. 2d 
ed. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 
521 p. 

McKown, Harry Charles. The Student Council. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944, 352 p. 
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Democracy in the Classroom 


Is the classroom conducted under totali- 
tarian methods and dominated by teacher 
commands and directions? Or is the at- 
mosphere in the classroom one of teachers 
and students cooperatively planning the 
work to be done and together carrying it 
out? Do students assume responsibility 
for their share of the doing? 

The democratic classroom seeks coopera- 
tive action for the common good, the wel- 
fare of each individual, the participation 
of all according to their abilities, the appli- 
cation of informed intelligence, a freedom 
for study and discussion of controversial 
subjects, and an acceptance of responsibil- 
ity for individual and group action. 

The democratic process in the classroom 
is sound pedagogy as well as good citizen- 
ship preparation. The 
room induces a greater eagerness to learn 


class- 


democratic 
than does the autocratic one. It provides 
daily practice in the application of demo- 
cratic principles. Only in such a setting 
can lasting habits of desirable democratic 
relationships be developed. 

Teachers will receive valuable suggestions 


from: 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Group Plan- 
ning in Education. Yearbook 1945. 
Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association. . 
Giles, Harry H. Teacher-Pupil Plan- 
ning. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1941. 395 p. 

Junior Town Meeting League. 
ing Controversial Issues. Columbus, 
Ohio, 1948. 32 p. 

Miel, Alice. Changing the Curricu- 
lum, a social process. New York, D. 


T each- 


Appleton-Century Co., Ine., 1946. 
242 p. 

Participation in Community 
Experiences 


Citizenship education should not be lim- 
ited to student activities or classroom ef- 
forts. Too often, the school building is 
surrounded figuratively by a thick brick 
wall hermetically sealing it against contacts 
with the community. When the school’ is 
so insulated, fewer civic values are carried 
over into adult life. Good citizenship edu- 
cation utilizes the community as a labora- 
tory of the school. When students share 
with adults the solving of problems of mu- 
tual concern, they slip more easily and 
sooner than otherwise into effective adult 


citizenship. 


Devices to tie together the school and the” 
community are numerous but are not em- 
ployed universally or frequently enough. 
(Among the most common are: Student sur- 
veys of occupations, health, politics, hous- 
ing, taxes, recreation, zoning, and traffic; 
community councils of students and adults 
to solve problems involving youth; student- 
adult discussion groups on local, State, and 
national problems; coordinating councils 
including youth to mobilize the services of 
governmental and nongovernmental agen- 
cies in joint attacks upon local problems; 
work experiences for youth; and youth serv- 
ice projects to the community. 

These readings may help teachers expand 
their school-community relationships: 


Brunner, Edmund de S. How to Study 
a Community. New York, Columbia 
University, Teachers College Record, 
March 1941. 

Covello, Leonard. The School at the 
Center of Community Life in an Im- 
migrant Area. New York, Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. From the “Com- 
munity School,” edited by Samuel 
Everett. 

Wallace, Whilden, Heitzberg, James, 
and Sims, U. M. The Story of Holt- 


ville. Nashville Tenn., Vanderbilt 
University, 1944. 191 p. 

Hanna, Paul R. Youth Serves the 
Community. New York, D. Appleton- 


Century Co., 1936. 303 p. 
Leonard, John Paul. Work Experi- 
ence in Secondary Education. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, 28: 29-35, 
May 1944. 

Schools and Community Resources. 
New York City, American School Pub- 


lishing Corporation, 1948. (Reprint 
from School Executive Magazine, 


January 1948) Order from John E. 
Ivey, Jr., Division of Research Inter- 
pretation, University of North Caro- 


lina, Chapel Hill. 


Evaluation of a School’s 
Citizenship Program 


In a democratic system, who should eval- 
uate the effectiveness of a school’s citizen- 
can it 


ship education program—and how 


be evaluated? Surely, democratic prin- 
ciples require that all concerned should 
have a share in appraising it. That means 
students, parents, other lay citizens, and 
teachers together determine the quality and 
success of the program. 


On what basis? It. appears logical to 





evaluate a training program in terms of the 
end product. In this case, the product ig 
capable citizens for American democracy, 
If the citizens of a community keep them. 
selves informed on current issues, have 
skills of critical thinking, cast their votes 
intelligently and on every possible occa. 
sion, work unselfishly for the general wel. 
fare, constantly strive to eliminate their 
racial and religious prejudices, obey the 
laws, give such leadership as they are capa- 
ble of for good government, and perform 
the many other obligations of the good citi- 
zen—then citizenship education has been 
effective. How well schools prepare for 
citizenship will have to be judged to a 


considerable extent in the long run by the | 


quality of American citizens. The short 


term evaluation is concerned with how 


youth conduct themselves now in the school 


and community. Both appraisals are nec- 





essary, for the latter leads to the former. 
The school must give community leader- 
ship to democratic living. Problems re- 
lated to democratic behavior are not gen- 
erally realized or recognized by most peo- 
ple. Citizens as a rule do not do much 


thinking about democracy as such. There- 


ls 
ed 


fore, the school may need to assume the 
initiative in drawing them together for sur- 
veys, discussions, and action 
The school will not tell citizens what they 


should do or not do; rather it will expedite 


programs, 


their getting together, arouse interest in 





making democracy work and grow, and 


solicit their cooperation in vital school and 


community programs ter strengthening 


democratic citizenship. Parents may need 
help in determining how democratic is their 
home or how much they contribute to the 
democracy level of the community. Local 


organizations may need help in examining 


their purposes and programs in respect to 
democratic principles. Teachers will need 
to appraise the democratic climate of their 
school, their methods of teaching, the 
growth of children in democratic ou 





and the realness of the school program. 
Some helps on evaluation may be secured 
from: 
Beery, John H. Current Conceptions 
of Democracy. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 
110 p. (Contributions to education, 
No. 888) 
Fortune Magazine. How Effective is 
Citizenship Education, a survey of pub- 
November and Decem- 





lic opinion. 
ber 1942. 


(Continued on page 3 of cover) 
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New College Radio 
Directory 


FOR THE first 
Federal 


time in two years, the 


Radio Education Committee, in 
response to continuous demands, has re- 
vised its D 
Radio ana 
1948-49. It 
F. R. E. C. Secretary, Gertrude Broderick. 


Arranged by States, the directory is in- 


ectory of College Courses in 
Television for the school year 
prepared by 


has been 


tended as a guide to students in locating 
institutions which are most likely to meet 
their need It is based on data submitted 
by colleges and universities which appear 
on the list of of 


higher education in the Office of Educa- 


accredited institutions 
tion’s Educational Directory. 

The directory endeavors to present a fair 
picture of the extent of radio and television 
training each institution. It shows 
Jurses in proportion to size of 


of 


purposes. 


range ol ¢ 


teachine staff and amount available 


equipment for laboratory 
Out of 


410 reporte d course offerings, a gain of 25 


possible 1.700 colleges listed. 


percent over the previous listing in radio 
A total of 46 institutions 
11 of them in the 


and television. 
offer dec 


engineering 


rees in radio, 
field and the remaining 35 in 
the arts and sciences, journalism, and edu- 
cation. Included in the 35 are the 9 insti- 


tutions which now comprise the charter 


membership of the newly organized Uni- 
versity Association for Professional Radio 


Education 

Hundreds of students not primarily con- 
cerned with training for radio as a career 
are gaining practical experience in broad- 
casting through the 218 radio workshops 
that were reported. In addition to class- 
room training in radio speech and produc- 
tion, there is opportunity in the workshops 


broadcasts 


for participation in campus 
which are done on a more or less regular 
basis. Nine institutions listed special 


radio courses for those training for the 


ministry. Courses in teacher preparation 


in the utilization of radio programs are 


listed by 20 universities. 
Greatest increase appears in the numbers 


A total of 33 schools 


)urses in television programming 


of television courses. 
reported « 
and an almost equal number included tele- 
Vision engineering courses. According to 
Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief, Educational 


Uses of Radio. Office of Education, “the 
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coming of television alone heralds a new 
epoch wherein its uses as an educational 
tool call for the development of new skills 
both in production and utilization.” 


Copies of the Directory are available on 
request from the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency. 





For Atomic Energy Education 
NOW AVAILABLE from the Superintend- 


ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,:D. C., is a SCHOOL 
LiFE reprint, Atomic Energy Education, 
cents. 


price 5 This reprint includes the 


articles on the educational implications of 
atomic energy which appeared in the March 
1949 issue of ScuHoot Lire. It can be used 
as a companion piece to the special supple- 
ment to the March Scnoo.t Lire Atomic 
Energy Here To Stay, also available from 


Superintendent of Documents, price 10 cents. 











Enrichment of Pupil Experiences 
Through Industrial Arts 


by John R. Ludington, Specialist for Industrial Arts 


OR AT LEAST 50 years good schools 

have included more and more guided 
opportunities for pupils to think in terms 
of the reality of life in addition to abstrac- 
tions and symbols. This tendency to em- 
phasize direct-pupil experiences, such as 
sharing and participating in real-life activi- 
ties while seeking solutions to individual, 
social, and economic problems industrial 
in origin gave rise to industrial arts as an 
area of school experience. 

Conservative estimates now indicate that 
more than 21% million pupils are enrolled 
in industrial arts courses taught by approx- 
imately 30,000 industrial arts teachers. 
One goal of these teachers is to give indus- 
trial arts, as a phase of the school program, 
a place in education commensurate with the 
importance of industry in community life 
outside of the school. Here, learning ex- 
periences are not only related to the meeting 
of certain practical needs and problems of 
the consumer and worker-citizen in daily 
life, but to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of common social and economic prob- 
lems in an industrial age. 


Through shops, laboratories, observa- 
tions, and first-hand experiences young 
people should be given opportunities to be- 
come familiar with the basic materials. 
processes, and methods of industrial pro- 
duction and distribution. These experi- 
ences should not be planned as specialized 
training but should be provided as a part 
of the common learning that all must have 
if they are to live intelligently in an age 
when man’s power of adjustment is being 
taxed to the limit by technology and the 
machine. 

There is a need to develop the abilities of 
pupils to construct, to explore, to invent, to 
investigate, to experiment, and to learn 
through those activities in which they can 
engage with success and satisfaction. For 
all types of pupils, from the very superior 
to the very inferior in academic ability, a 
better balance is needed between learning 
situations in which abstract symbols pre- 
dominate and those in which the reality of 
life predominates. 

A balanced program of industrial arts 
will include opportunities with a wide vari- 





TAFF members of the Office of 


Education gave professional 


5 


assistance to the States of Rhode 
Island and Arizona in studies re- 
cently completed of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Rhode 
Island State Department of Educa- 
tion, and particular education prob- 


The lat- 


lems confronting Arizona. 








ter study included organization and 
services of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, school finance, a 
State-wide school trustees associa- 
tion, and State educational policies. 
Fred F. Beach, Specialist in State 
School Administration, served as 
chief Office of Education consul- 


tant for both State studies. 








ety of materials, tools, machines, and proc. 
esses. These are the factors which deter. 
mine and condition to a great extent the 
nature of the social-economic order—its 
personal and social relationships. Because 
of the nature of the problems involved in 
modern industrial development, pupil ex. 
periences in industrial arts should be closely 
related to those in social studies and science. 


School communities can no longer be con. 


tent with a unit course in woodwork or me. 
chanical drawing inherited from the “man. 
ual training” era in their attempt to achieve 
the functions of industrial arts. Wood. 
working and mechanical drawing cannot be 
thought of as constituting a complete indus. 
trial arts program, but rather as only two 
phases or areas which, along with others 
such as printing, metals, electricity, ceram- 
ics, automotives, and plastics, go to make up 
a total program. Industrial arts should be 
a medium of interpretation through a wide 
range of practical experience which involves 
both manipulation and understanding on the 
part of the pupil. 

A balanced program of secondary educa- 
tion provides industrial arts experiences 
designed to achieve the following: 


Orientation and Common 
Understanding 


. Experiences in industrial arts should help 
youth become better oriented in an indus- 
trial society by exploring many types of 
tools, materials, processes, products, and 
occupations. The emphasis should be upon 
attaining a pattern of knowledge, attitudes, 
habits, skills, and understandings essential 
to individual and group welfare in a tech- 
nological society. One of the outcomes of 
this function is the exploration of individual 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities through 


That 


individual capacities are revealed in the 


educative experiences and materials. 


course of student activity has become a basic 
tenet in formulating and extending pupil 
experiences in industrial arts. 


Technical Competency 


Industrial arts programs should provide 
as many opportunities as possible for pupils 
to spend at least a year in a phase of work 
where initial orientation and exploration 
may help to define specialized interests 
that can be pursued with profit. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided for pupils to 
participate in such activities as furniture 
making, radio assembling, auto mechanics, 
printing, boat building, drawing house 
plans, making a home workshop machine, 
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Floor plan of modern industrial arts general shop, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


| 
studying the occupational possibilities and 





requirements of certain local industries, or 
some similar problem in one or more areas 


of the industrial arts program. 


Consumer Education 
| Industrial arts experiences can help pu- 
pils develop intelligent attitudes, under- 
| standings, and skills involved in the selec- 
tion and use of the products of industry. 
| Shops and laboratories can be used in first- 
hand studies of raw materials, methods of 
of finished 


products, types of finishes, and techniques 


'construction, relative costs 


of home maintenance and repair. 


| Avocational Interests 


Many pupils are interested in creative 
activities which involve the use of tools, sim- 
and materials as leisure-time 
Industrial arts facili- 


ple machines, 
pursuits or hobbies. 
lies in modern schools are used to provide 
for a wide variety of useful and endur- 
ing recreational and avocational interests. 
Collection and appreciation are often in- 
volved in addition to manipulation. In- 
creased leisure time affords not only an 
| ducational opportunity but it also becomes 
| @ liability and a responsibility with which 


the school must cope. 


Social Responsibility 


Because of the nature of industrial arts 
thop and laboratory activities, desirable 
‘cial habits and attitudes can be developed. 
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Here the program is concerned with helping 
pupils understand and formulate wholesome 
attitudes towards such things as integrity 
of workmanship, wages and hours, group 
effort and responsibility in production, 
safety, conservation of natural resources, 
industrial legislation, and other related so- 
cial problems. 


Not Isolated 


Any consideration of learning experi- 
ences such as those mentioned in attaining 
the functions described here draws atten- 
tion to the integrating relationship which 
industrial arts has with other areas in the 
school. In a very real sense industrial arts 
is closely related to the physical sciences, 

rt, homemaking, the social studies, lan- 
guage, and economics and cannot function 
effectively as an isolated subject or course. 

The industrial arts teacher has unique 
opportunities for guiding the growth of 
pupils and the development of basic un- 
derstandings of our way of life, which are 
necessary to the effectiveness of teaching 
in other areas of learning. 


Contributions 


Largely manipulative in character, yet 


affording content which is informative, 
technical, and social, industrial arts con- 
tributes to adjustment and complete living 
because it meets needs that are real and 
satisfies interests that are desirable. It con- 


tributes in a unique way to social aware- 


ness and morale. Reading, discussion, ob- 
and experiment are combined 
with participation in activities which per- 
mit the discovery and development of cre- 
ative and inventive abilities. Flexibility 
is provided for experiences varying in com- 
plexity with the maturity, interests, and 
needs of pupils. The extension of second- 
ary education through industrial arts makes 
possible a more balanced contribution to 
intellectual development, to industrial orien- 


servation, 


tation, and to economic adjustment. 


Guide for Teaching 
About UN 


THE Office of Education has just issued 
A Selected Bibliography for Teaching 
About the United Nations, prepared by 
Helen Dwight Reid, Chief, European Sec- 
tion, Division of International Educational 
Relations. This 6-page mimeographed 
guide lists the major official and private 
sources of useful materials and includes 
an annotated list of existing study guides 
and bibliographies and of commentaries 
and textbooks, with appropriate grade level 
indicated. It also suggests films, record- 
ings, scripts, and a colorful pictorial map 
which many teachers would find helpful. 
This bibliography is available upon request 
from the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, Office of Education. 











McGRATH 


(Continued from page 3) 


and agencies from governmental domina- 
tion. It should never be forgotten that an 
uneducated and frustrated electorate is the 
best prey of demagogues and dictators. 
Education is the road to personal and po- 
litical freedom. Federal support will help 
to keep this road clear for all our people. 
Developments of this type and other 
changes now occurring in American society 
and in the educational institutions of the 


country will create new issues and new 


“Shooting” the new Commissioner for television. 





problems in the world of education. These 
matters must be studied intensively and 
fully if an adequate educational program 
for all the youth of the Nation is to be pro- 
In this task many agencies and 
The Office of 


Education of the Federal Security Agency, 


vided. 
many persons will take part. 


if it is to discharge its full responsibility to 
the Government and to the citizens gener- 
ally, must exercise dynamic leadership in 
such studies and in such planning, using all 
the resources in its own staff and others else- 
where available. 

Fortunately the staff of the Office of Edu- 


Recording his first address as Commissioner for radio broadcasting. 








U. S. Government Film News 
by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


1949 Catalog of Government Films.— 
Nearly 2,000 visual aids of 13 different Gov- 
ernment agencies are listed and described 
in the new 52-page catalog U. S. Govern- 
ment Films for School and Industry, now 
available without charge from the Office of 
Education, Castle visual 
education dealers. 

The 1949 edition of this catalog is 50 per- 
cent larger than last year’s and includes 626 
additional motion pictures and filmstrips. 
Published by Castle Films, the catalog 
covers all the films which have been released 
through the Office of Education and which 
may be purchased from Castle Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29 
distributor of films released through the 
Office) . 

Included in the catalog are films of the 
Office of Education, Departments of Agri- 
culture, Air Force, Army, Navy, and State, 


Films. or local 


(contractual 


14 


the Coast Guard, Public Health Service, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 
clude agriculture, aviation, electricity, en- 


Subjects covered in- 


gineering, forestry, health, home economics, 
Latin America, medicine, nursing, radio, 
safety, science, supervision, woodworking, 
and World War II. 
Inter-American Films. 

and later the Office of 
\ffairs produced and released more than 
100 films during 1942-45 as part of its 
information program in the American Re- 
publics. With the termination of the OLAA 
in 1945, custody of these films was trans- 
ferred to the Department of State. Now, 
at the request of the United States Commis- 


The Coordinator 
Inter-American 


sioner of Education, the Department of 
State has made 63 of these films available 
for noncommercial, educational use within 
the United States. Write to the Office of 





tio 
> ey P we 
cation is already composed of highly com. | 
“sg j 5 
petent and well-iriformed educators. It is| 
aeiE- wo 
a team which I am proud to join. I plan te 
‘ tere 
use the staff as a team in the fulfillment of 
ade 
our common purposes. With the full co. 

; ' ors 
operation of the staff and with the support ' 
and encouragement already manifested by ' 

, pas : ou 
the able and enlightened top officials in the, v 
Federal Security Agency | believe the Office} "* 
os ; «ae 
of Education can become an increasingly 
' . . | tant 
useful and important element in American 

: . rol 

education and in American society. What} ® 
cour 
ever talents and energy I have, I pledge you} * 
. ; tion: 
will be used to that end. 
| Com 
Ame 
Education for a list of these films, which can] of 
be purchased from Castle Films. Mr 
The American Scene.—The Depart Psy 
' (co 
ment of State has also released through the; Pey 
Office of Education certain films portraying| sen 
. . . eh, | 
American life which were produced inj Per. 
1942-45 as part of the overseas information, Sec 
program of the Office of War Information. 
: ‘ ‘ atio: 
Prints of the following subjects may now be 
hased from Castle Fil b= 
purchased trom Uastle films. tatic 
Length in tion. 
Subject Minutes Prial Guic 
Capital Story-...__.___._..... 20 $26.4) of V 
Cummington Story_-----~~- se 21 27.84 Ager 
Freedom To Learn___--------- 17 23.8)  Micr 
Hymn of the Nations- 28 34.4 
Library of Congress____-_--_-__- 21 27.2) Office , 
Nerthwest'U. S.A... 21 Simms 
San Francisco—1945__- 17 23. Infor 
a ae ee ees 16 22.8! ants) 
Swedes in America______- # 18 24.) Guid: 
Valley of the Tennessee_______- 30 35.81 Miu 
i . ' sonne 
No Loans, No Rentals——The Office @ 
Education does not loan or rent films State S 


Send requests to your 16mm film library 
Purchase U. S. Government films frot 


Castle Films. 
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Standards 


| 
‘for Counselors 


‘ 





by Leonard M. Miller, 
Specialist for Counseling, Pupil 
Personnel, and Work Programs 


TATE and Federal agencies and national 
S professional groups have been consider- 
ing for some years the question of minimum 
standards for counselors’ training. ‘Their 
separate deliberations finally led to recogni- 
tion, a few months ago, that their problems 
were mutual and needed common considera- 
tion. It was agreed that great advantage 
would derive from agreement by all the in- 
terested groups on the basic content of 
adequate professional training for counse- 
lors. 

As a result. the Joint Committee on 
Counselor Preparation met recently in 
Washington. D.C. It was composed of an 
oficial delegate and two technical consul- 


tants from each of several professional 


sroups and public agencies concerned with 
counseling and guidance. The organiza- 


tions and their representatives on the Joint 


Committee were as follows: 


American Psychological Association, Division 
of Counseling and Guidance: (delegate) 


Mitcuett Dreese, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, George Washington University; 
(consultants Epwarp Borpin, Professor of 


Psychology, University of Michigan, and Cutr- 
rorpD P. Froen.icn, Specialist for Guidance 
Personnel Training, Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency 


National Rehabilitation Association: (dele- 


gate) HoLttanp Hupson, Director of Rehabili- 
tation Services, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; (consultant) E. B. Porter, Acting Chief, 
Guidance, Training & Placement Bureau, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency; (acting consultant) Satvatore Dt- 
MICHAEL, same address. 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency: 


(delegate) HArry A. JAcer, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service; (consult- 
ants) Currorp P. Froex.icn, Specialist for 
Guidance Personnel Training, and Leonarp M. 
Mitter, Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Per- 


sonnel and Work Programs. 


film) State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 


rar) 
from 


| 


Counselor Training: (delegate) STANLEY 
R. Ostrom, State Supervisor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, State Department of 
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Public Instruction, Delaware; (consultant) Ep- 
warp C. Roeser, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. 


Veterans’ Administration: (delegate) CArLos 
E. Warp, Special Assistant for Planning, Ad- 
visement and Guidance Service; (consultants) 
IRENE G. Cooperman, Chief, Special Guidance 
Programs; CLype J. Linptey, Chief, Publica- 
tions, Advisement and Guidance Service. 


U. S. Employment Service: (delegate) CHARLES 
E. Opve.it, Chief, Counseling, Selective Place- 
ment and Testing Division: (consultants) 
Beatrice Dvorak and Heten Rince, Counsel- 


ing, Selective Placement and Testing Division. 


American College Personnel Association: 
(delegate) C. Gitpert Wrenn, President, 
American College Personnel Association, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; (consultants) Forrest H. 
KirKPATRICK, Dean of Students, Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, W. Va., and Marie A. Corrican, 
Dean of Women, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


National Vocational Guidance Association: 
(delegate) Leonarp M. Mitter, Specialist for 
Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work Pro- 
grams U. S. Office of Education: (consultants) 
Leona BucHwaLp, Assistant Director of Guid- 
ance and Placement, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md., and Artuur J. Jones, Professor 
of Education, Emeritus, University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


The writer was elected chairman and 
Charles E. Odell of the U. S. Employment 
Service was elected secretary of the joint 
committee. Its hard-working sessions, ex- 
pedited by preliminary explorations and 
draft materials, resulted in complete accord 
on the statement of seven “core” fields of 
knowledge, to be acquired at the graduate 
level, and considered essential to prepara- 
tion for professional competence in counsel- 
ing and guidance work. These are: 

1. Philosophy and Principles of Guid- 

ance and Counseling. 

2. Growth and Development of the In- 
dividual. 

3. Techniques Used in the Study of the 
Individual for the Purposes of Coun- 
seling. 

4. Techniques in Collecting and Using 
Occupational, Educational, and Other 
Information. 


ui 


Techniques Used in Counseling. 

6. Administrative and Community Re- 

lationships. 

7. Supervised Experience. 

The report of the joint committee was 
printed and made available for distribution 
at the convention of the National Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations held 


in Chicago, April 18-21, 1949. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Administration and the Pupil. By Wil- 
liam A. Yeager. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. 483 p. (Education for 
Living Series) $3.75. 

America’s Educational Press. A Classi- 
fied List of Educational Publications Is- 
sued in the United States With a Listing 
of Foreign Journals. Washington, D. C., 
Educational Press Association of America, 
1948. 40 p. (Twenty-Second Yearbook) 
75 cents. 

Classified List of Periodicals for the Col- 
lege Library. By Guy R. Lyle and Virginia 
M. Trumper. 3d Ed. Rev. and Enl. to June 
1948. Boston, Mass., The F. W. Faxon 
Co., 1948. 99 p. $3. 

Communications in . Modern 
Fifteen Studies of the Mass Media Pre- 
pared for the University of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Communications Research. Edited 
by Wilbur Schramm, Director of the Insti- 
tute. Urbana, IIl., University of Illinois 
Press, 1948. 252 p. $4. 

The Elementary School in Action. Phil- 
adelphia Public Schools, Curriculum Of- 
fice, 1948. 77 p. Illus. 

A Guide to Good Reading. 
by the Committee on College Reading. 
Sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Atwood H. Townsend, 
Chairman and General Editor. New York, 
Hendricks House, Farrar Straus, 1948. 
228 p. $2.75. 

Health Appraisal of School Children. 
Standards for Determining the Health 
Status of School Children—Through the 
Cooperation of Parents, Teachers, Physi- 
cians, Dentists, Nurses, and Others. Edited 
by Dean F. Smiley and Fred V. Hein; A 
Report of the Joint Committee on Health 


Society. 


Prepared 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


Problems in Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Medi- 
Washington, D. C., 1948. 
29 p. 15 cents. (Order from: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW, Washington, D. C.) 

Highways to Jobs for Women: How to 
Pick College Courses for Your Career. By 
Josephine H. Gerth. New York, The 
Woman’s Press, 1948. 132p. $3. 

Libraries in Florida: A Survey of 
Library Opportunities in the State. Pre- 
pared by the Survey Committee of the 
Tallahassee, 


cal Association. 


Florida Library Association. 
Fla., Florida Library Association, 1948. 
56p. $1. (Distributed by The School of 
Library Training and Service, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla.) 

Quiz on Railroads and Railroading. 7th 
Ed. Washington, D. C., Association of 
American Railroads, 1948. 64 p. _ Illus. 
Free. 

Toward Better Teaching: A Report of 
Current Practices. 1949 Yearbook, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Washington, D. C., National 
Association for 


Association. 
Education Association, 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1949, 282p. Illus. $3. 

United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. By Howard E. Wilson. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1948. 96 p. 
(The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series) $1.75. 

Working With a Legislature. By Bea- 
trice Sawyer Rossell. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1948. $1.90. 


82 p. 


—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Head, 
Reference and_ Bibliographical Services, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me Scuoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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Selected Theses 


Characteristics of Certain Teachers Ao! R 
cepted by Graduates as Evidences of Googi— 
Teaching. By M. Adeline Olson. Mas — 
ter’s, 1948. University of North Dakota| _ 
134 p. ms. 


|— 
Analyzes 590 replies to questionnaires given | — 

high school and college graduates in an attemp 

to determine the characteristics of the “tb 

teacher.” Concludes that elements that contribu) 

to success in teaching are: Attitude toward teacam 

ing, knowledge of mental hygiene, teaching s fe 

personality, teacher-pupil relations, and comp 

tence in the subject matter field. 


The Effects of Birth Rate on Pub 
School Enrollment and the Need for Tea 
ers, 1948-1960. By Lloyd H. Elliott. De 
tor’s, 1948. University of Colorado. 2 


p. ms. 


Forecasts needed expansion in elementary 
secondary school buildings, based on the prese 
birth rate, and shows the need for training me 
teachers to carry the load on both the elementa 
and secondary levels. Points out the need for 
offensive to place teaching in the group of cov 
professions. 


Nutrition Education in the Element 
Schools. By Elizabeth A. Lockwood. De ¢ . 
tor’s, 1948. Harvard University. 157 
ms. 


Discusses the results of an experiment co 
ducted in six elementary schools. Concludes 
the schools receiving the most help through ff 
media of workshops, demonstrations, personal ¢¢ 
ferences, and visual aids showed statistical ¢ 
dence of improvement in the daily eating hak 
of their students. 


“4 


Prerequisites for Teacher Certification 
Physical Education in the 48 States. Ti 
. f. 
Marie R. Master’s, 194 ; 


Boston University. 72 p. ms. 


Cunningham. 


Lists alphabetically by State, the prerequisil 
for teacher certification in physical educati 
Shows that there is little agreement among 
certification requirements i x. 


laws as to the 


teachers of physical education. ‘ 
A State Program in Reading. By An " 
E. McGuinniss. Master’s, 1948. Bos 


University. 43 p. ms. 


Describes the Connecticut 2-year program 


adult reading, which was designed not merely¥ 


the improvement of reading on all levels, includi 
arouse interest in reading problems but to he ' 


teachers master the necessary instructional teal 
niques and to develop regional leadership t 
would lead to a continuing program. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fi 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliograph 
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